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THE KONDAYAMKOTTAI MARAVARS, A DRAVIDIAN TRIBE 
OF TINNEVELLY, SOUTHERN INDIA. 


By F. FAWCETT. 


THE following note on the Maravars of Tinnevelly is but a bare statement of a few 
facts, which may possibly be of some use for purposes of classification or comparison. 
The physical measurements of the tribe included in this paper were made in 1900. 
At the same time I made some notes on their customs, which I intended to 
complete by further investigations. This, for various reasons, I have as yet been 
unable to do. But I have thought it well to submit the results of my inquiries, 
incomplete as they are at present. Should I find another opportunity of 
investigating this interesting tribe, a second report will be submitted to the Institute. 
The account given of their origin is as follows:—The God Indra, having 
become enamoured of Ahalya, set out one night to visit her in the form of a crow, 
and, seating himself outside the dwelling of the saint, her husband, cawed loudly. 
The Rishi, believing that it was dawn, went off to bathe, while Indra, assuming the 
form of her husband, went in to the woman, and satisfied his desire. When her 
husband reached the river, there were no signs of dawn, and the Rishi was much 
perturbed, but not for long, as his supernatural knowledge (Jnanadhrishtt) revealed 
to him how he had been beguiled, and he proceeded to curse the god Indra and 
his innocent wife. Indra was condemned to have a thousand organs of female 
generation all over his body, and the woman became a stone. The god Indra 
repented, and the Rishi modified his disfigurement by arranging that, to the onlooker, 
he would seem to be clothed or covered in eyes ; and the woman was allowed to resume 
her feminine form when Rama, in the course of his wanderings, should tread on her. 
The result of Indra’s escapade was a son who was stowed away in a “ secret 
place” (maravu idam). Hence the name of his descendants—Maravar. Being 
god-descended, they are Devamar or Levamar, and every Marvan now bears the 
affix Tevan after his name.? Out of respect for their god-progenitor, the marriage 
token (táli) of the women represents the head of Indra fastened to a bunch of 
human hair, or silken strings, representing his hair? 
Such is the origin of the Maravars, as given to me by one of themselves. 
Other origins equally fanciful have been communicated to me second-hand, 
from people who are said to have been interested in the subject, but this one will 
serve as well as another, and it has the advantage of coming direct from the 
people themselves. But, in all the other tribal legends, Indra is regarded as the 
1 This is, of course, merely a folk-etymology. Marava in Tamil means “a warrior.” 
2 Tevan, in Tamil, is merely the South Indian form of the Sanskrit deva, “a god.” 
3 One of these (Fig. 1) isin my possession. Itis a thick tress of human hair nearly 3 feet in 
length, bound round with silk in two places near the middle, where there is a golden ring 
about the size of a filbert, hanging lengthways. Some said it represents “a human head,” a 


fact worth noting, when we remember that the Andamanese, who are not very far away, wear 
human skulls suspended around the neck. 
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progenitor of all the Maravars. Some say the word Maravan is derived from 
Marani, “sin”; a Maravan being one who commits sin by killing living creatures 
without feeling pity, and without fear of 
God. The word is supposed to denote a 
person full of strength and anger— 
characteristics of the Maravars. 

Their habitat is the southernmost 
part of the Presidency, the Tinnevelly 
district and south-east portion of the 
adjoining district of Madura. Husbandry 
and trade are their normal sources of 
livelihood, but a very large number of them 
are genuine marauders, living almost 
entirely by a systematic levy of blackmail 
—Kudikkaval, house protection, as it is 
euphemistically called--and crime. People 
who are familiar with the affairs of South 
India will remember the Tinnevelly riots 
of 1900, in which the Maravars took an 
active part. I do not, however, in this 
paper, propose to describe the Maravars generally, but only the Kondayamkottai 
tribe of that people. According to the census of 1891, out of a total of 308,000 
Maravars, the Kondayamkottai tribe numbered 104,000. 

The Kondayamkottai are probably the purest tribe of all, and the least 
influenced by modern civilization. They are strong, very dark, well-made men, 
physically above the average of Southern India. Fearless, energetic, and active, 
these Ishmaelites are dreaded by the general population, and though every man’s 
hand is against them, they are still able to hold their own. Nor has the British 
Government been more successful in repressing them, for the unwritten laws of 
the Maravars are more powerful than the Code of Criminal Procedure and the 
Indian Penal Code. 

I had an unusual opportunity of seeing these people as nature made them. 
It was in the Tinnevelly jail, when hundreds of them were awaiting trial after 
the famous riots. Being under-trial prisoners, the jail cut had not yet been 
applied to their hair; nor were they at liberty to fashion their locks in the usual 
manner, shaving the frontal part of the head from a line drawn over the vertex 
between the ears, which helps to make them look tame. There they sat in long 
rows, as wild a looking lot of men as I ever saw. It was as if an Australian 
Corrobboree were about to begin. More than half of my subjects were measured 
in jail. It may be observed that the difference between the average measurements 
of 10 and 25 individuals is very little. | 

Referring again to the census of 1891, we find that, among all the Maravars, 
there are 1,036 females to every 1,000 males; that wives to husbands are as 1,077 


MARRIAGE TOKEN OF MARAVAR WOMEN, 
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to 1,000; that 86:6 per cent. of the males, and 99-7 per cent. of the females are 
illiterate ; that one in every 969 is blind; that one in every 1,741 is a deaf mute; 
that one in every 3,951 is a leper; and one in every 6,289 is insane. Also, that of 
girls between the ages of 10 to 14 years, only 11 in every 10,000 are widows. 
Among the Brahmans the figure is 331. Child marriage is, therefore, less common 
among them than among the Brahmans, who look upon themselves as Aryans. 

In my notes, I find it is recorded that in 13 families of the men who were 
measured by me, taking into account the brothers and sisters of adults, and not 
the young families of the men themselves, there were born 41 males and 23 
females—surely a very unequal proportion. The average number of children, being 
added out of one mother in all cases, was nearly five. It is therefore evident that 
the race is prolife. 

We wil now turn to the physical measurements, which may speak for 
themselves in the accompanying table. 

The colour number indicates that they are a very dark-skinned race : it cor- 
responds pretty well with that of the wild tribes of the forests of Southern India. 
In the measurements of height sitting, as well as height kneeling, to stature 100, 
they are widely separated from the Nambuthuri Brahmans, the truest Aryans of the 
plains of Southern India; and in head length to stature — 100, they are below all the 
jungle peoples of Southern India, so far as these bave been recorded; orb-ridges 
and glabella scarcely, if at all, apparent; nasal notch generally deep. Hair on the 
body and legs is generally rather thick ; on the head it is thick and coarse, and 
usually wavy; on the face, moderately thick! 

A fact perhaps worth noting is that their average weight, nearly 116 lbs., is 
much greater than the average for the well-fed prisoners in the gaols of the 
Madras Presidency, the figure for which is 109°5. It is higher even than the 
average weight of prisoners who are all of equal height with themselves. It is 
quite safe to say that they are considerably taller, broader across the shoulders, 
darker skinned, and heavier than the average for Southern India. I was unable to 
test their strength, and am therefore able to offer no more than a mere opinion that 
in this characteristic too they are above the average. In character they are bold 
and fearless. 

Tattooing is said to be prohibited, but on the left hand of one man.I saw a 
tattooed sun and crescent moon, and on his deltoid a symbol, like three feathers 
rising from an oval base, said to represent Rama. The lobes of the ears are 
pierced, and gold ear-rings are worn; the helix of the left ear is also bored at the 
top, and an ornament is generally worn in it. Gold and silver ornaments are worn 
on the arms and ankles. Women do not bore the right nostril. They bore the 
helix of both ears at the top. They cannot wear ear-rings set with stones: these 
must be of plain gold or silver. One man wore a spiral silver ring and an iron 


1 See Madras Government Museum Bulletin, vol. iii, No. 1, where I have recorded the 
physical measurements, more or less completely, of thirty different peoples, including several 
classes of the Náyars. 
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ring, both together called tade, as a protection against scorpions. tron or leaden 
rings are never worn simply as ornaments. Silver rings are worn on the toes. An 
anklet made of silver worn by one man was put on because he had a pain in his 
leg; he would give it up at the shrine of a village goddess when he was cured, and 
thus satisfy a vow. 

Marriage—In a monograph on the Nayars (commonly spelled Nairs),' I 
wrote, in reference to the system of inheritance through females, of the Konda- 
yamkottia Maravars as follows: * the girl on marriage joins the sept of her husband, 
but she retains her own sept name, and her children are of her sept, not of their 
father’s. Marriage between persons of the same sept name is prohibited, and this 
is regulated solely through the mothers. The tribe is endogamous, but the septs 
within it are exogamous, Thus, a man or a girl cannot marry any one of the same 
sept having the same sept name (which is inherited through their mother), and 
must marry some one within the tribe, but of a different sept to his, or her, own—of 
his father’s sept or any other. Though property devolves through the men, degrees 
between which marriage is prohibited are inherited through the women.” All this 
is true enough so far as it goes, but 1t is a very scanty account ofa very interesting 
matter, and I will therefore add to it, beginning with a description of what is meant 
by the words tribe and sept, as used by me. 

The Kondayamkottia Maravars are divided into six sub-tribes, or as they call 
them trees. The word which is used for tree is, however, kothu, which means a 
branch. Each tree, or kothu, is divided into three khilais or branches. These I call 
septs. Those of the khilais belonging to the same tree, or kothu, are never allowed 
to intermarry. A man, or woman, must marry with one of a khilai belonging to 
another ¿ree than his own, his, or her, own, being that of his, or her, mother, and not 
of the father. But marriage is not permissible between those of any two trees, or 
kothus: there are some restrictions. For instance,a branch of betel vine, or leaves, 
may marry with a branch of cocoanut, but not with areca nuts or dates. I am not 
positive what all the restrictions are, but restrictions of some kind, by which 
marriage between persons of all trees may not be made indiscriminately, certainly 
exist. The names of the trees or kothus, and of the khilais or branches, as given 
to me from the Maravar Padel, a book considered to be authoritative, are these :— 


Trees. Kothus. Khilais. Trees. Kothus. Khilais. 
Viramudithanginan Kelnambhi 
Milaku ....| pepper vine | Sedhar Komukham | areca nut .. "M 
Semanda Goutaman 
A gastyar Sadacht 
Vettile  ...| betel vine.... ps Ichang ^ ...| dates -. | Sangaran 
Alakiya pandiyan Pichi pillai 
( Viniyan Akhila 
Thennang | cocoanut ...|4 Vettuvan Panang ....| palmyra .. „H Zoktanurti 
Nataivendar Jambhuvar 


! Madras Government Museum Bulletin, vol. iii, No. 3. 
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Unfortunately I am unable to trace out the meaning of all these khilais, 
Agastya and Goutamar (Gautama) are, of course, sages of old. Viramudi thanginan 
seems to mean “a king’s crown bearer.” Alakhiya Pandiyan seems to be one of 
the old Pandiyan kings of Madura. (Alakhiya means beautiful) Akhili is perhaps 
intended to mean the wife of Gouthamar (Gautama) Lokamurti, the one being of the 
world, and Jambuvar, a monkey king with a bear’s face who lived long, long ago, 

The common rule regulating marriages among Brahmans, and indeed people of 
almost every caste in Southern India, is that the proper husband for the girl is her 
mother’s brother or his son. But this is not so among the Kondayamkottai Maravars. 
A girl can never marry her mother's brother, because they are of the same khilai. 
On the other hand, the children of a brother and sister may marry, and should do 
so, if this can be arranged, as, though the brother and sister are of the same LAzlaz, 
their children are not, because the children of the brother belong perforce to that 
of their mother, who is of a different khilai. It very often happens that a man 
marries into his father’s bh4la?, indeed, there seems to be some idea that he should 
do soif possible. The children of brothers may not marry with each other, although 
they are of different khilais, for two brothers may not marry into the same ila. 
There are no house names as is the rule in Southern India. Land is named after 
the owner, and not the owner after the land, as is the general rule. 

There is no restriction in the matter of wives. A man may have as many as 
he likes, and as he can support, but there seems to be a growing feeling against 
plurality of wives. One man whom I measured, said he knew a man who had 
twelve wives at one time. 

One of the first things to be done in connection with a marriage is that the 
female relations of the bridegroom must go and examine the intended bride to test 
her physical suitability. She should not, it was explained to me, have a flat foot, the 
calf of her leg should be slender, not so thick as the thigh; the skin on the throat 
should not form more than two wrinkles; the hair over the temple should grow 
crossways. The last is very important. It is preferable to arrange marriages 
during certain months (Vaigasi, Ani, Avani), and it is not allowed to enter into any 
marital negotiations during four months of the year (Margali, Panguni, Chittrai and 
Purattasi). The day is fixed by a Brahman, who is always consulted. 

"Marriage may be celebrated either before, or after, puberty, and, though girls 
may live with their husbands before this event, it is usual for the ceremony to take 
place after it. After puberty, a girl should not live with her parents. The male 
elders, as a rule, make the matches, but the female elders do so occasionally, and they 
are always assisted by the males. The * bride-price " is settled in the lady's house, 
and there is: à ceremony (called Nichiathambulam), the cost of which is borne by the 
bridegroom, though it takes place in the bride’s house. A new cloth is presented to 
the bride, and prepared betel (paánsupür?) to the guests; a feast closes the 
entertainment. There also takes place a ceremony (Kulavi iduguthu) in which 
women only take part. It consists chiefly of a shrill kind of keening. There is no 
distinct interval between the fixing of the marriage and the actual celebration. 
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The latter takes places at the bridegroom’s house after the bride has been bathed 
and brought thither with music by his relatives. She is received by the bridegroom’s 
sister, who gives her a charm to keep off the effect of the evil eye, and leads her into 
the house. The bride is fed with milk and fruit. The auspicious hour for the 
ceremony is previously ascertained, and as it approaches, the bride is dressed in red 
cloths (silk, if this can be afforded), and the ceremony takes place before the usual 
(homam) fire, doubtless in imitation of the Brahmans. It lasts for three days. 
The neck ornament (¢d/z) is handed by the bridegroom to his sister (or, if he 
has no sister, to his first cousin on the female side), who ties it round the 
brides neck. It is an odd feature of the ceremony that the táli must be 
obtained at the cost of the bridegroom’s sister. When the żáli is tied, the pal 
aragu rite is performed. Milk, flowers, and sacred ashes are placed in two vessels, 
into which the father-in-law puts some money, and, following him, the father and 
the relations, in turn. 

The second day of the ceremony is called the Moi day, on which visitors, as 
well as relatives, put down some money. Itis not clear whether this is a contribution 
for the bride in addition to the bride-price, or for the bridegroom, or the festivities. 
Bride and bridegroom go in procession to a tank, bathe and clean their teeth, and 
during the night there is a procession of some kind. On the third day, that of the 
kumbittu kattuthal ceremony, the bride and bridegroom prostrate themselves before 
their elders and receive their blessings, also sacred ashes and money. Then there 
is the sural vaikuthal ceremony, when the brides father, uncle, and other relations 
present the bridegroom with money, the amount of which must be odd. The bride’s 
people, on their part, do the same to the bridegroom’s brother. After all this, the 
mother and other female relations of the bridegroom pay to the bride what is known 
as the * pillaé mathu.” The bride and some girl friends produce an image covered 
in flowers, and, as soon as they do so, some money should be paid. Such are the 
main features of a marriage ceremony, the significance of which I will not attempt 
to explain. Invitation to a marriage is made by sending out betel leaves and twenty 
areca nuts. Among poor people, who reduce the three days’ ceremony to one, the 
number of areca nuts is also reduced to ten. Marriage may be dissolved by either 
party, but whichever part initiates dissolution is obliged to make good to the other 
the cost he, or she, bore in the marriage ceremonies. A man told me he knew of 
a case in which the bride price was more than Rs. 150. This seems to be an 
enormously large amount, for the bride price paid by one of my men for his wife was 
10 rupees 8 annas, or about 13 shillings. 

Another form of the ceremony as described by one man was this. The Brahman 
priest (purohit) hands the £á/? to the bridegroom’s sister, who in turn hands it to 
the bridegroom, who ties a knot in it: the sister then ties two more knots in it, and 
then puts it round the bride's neck. After this has been done, and while the pair are 
still seated, the Brahman ties together the little finger of the right hands of the pair, 
which are interlocked, with a silken thread; the pair then rise, walk thrice round 
the marriage seat (manavadar), and enter the house, where they sit,and the bridegroom 
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receives presents from the bride’s father. The fingers are then untied. While 
undergoing the ceremony the bridegroom wears a thread, smeared with saffron, tied 
round the right wrist. It is called kappu. 

Death Ceremonies.—News of a death is communicated to the community through 
a man of inferior caste, who bears a message written on a palm leaf and blows a 
conch shell. or in some cases, beats a drum. In the case of a man, a new cloth is 
given to the widow—but I am not sure by whom. In case of a woman, the t&/4 is 
removed at once, except when she is pregnant, when it is allowed to remain. The 
son of the deceased is the proper person to perform the ceremonies, and he assumes 
the róle of funeral officiant (karma karta). Itis he who first brings water in a 
certain kind of metal vessel wherewith to wash the corpse, around which there is 
much weeping. Parts of the ceremonies are these :— 

Vaikai arini. Relatives bring rice to the house of the deceased, where it is 
received by the weeping women. There is generally an accompaniment by drums. 

Mirmalai. Flowers are brought from a distance, and received by the Pandaram (a 
priest drawn from one of the inferior castes), who uses them for decorating the corpse. 

Sandals having been fastened on the feet, the corpse is carried in a recumbent 
posture, legs first, to the place of cremation. A little rice is placed in the mouth, 
and the relatives put a little money into a small vessel which is kept beside the chest. 
The karma karta walks thrice round the corpse, carrying an earthen vessel filled 
with water, in which two or three holes are pierced. He allows some water to fall 
on the corpse, and breaks the pot near the head, which lies to the south. No 
Brahman attends this part of the ceremony. When he has broken the pot, the 
karma karta must not see the corpse again; he goes away at once, and is 
completely shaved. The barber takes the cash which has been collected, and 
lights the pyre. When he returns to the house, the karma karta prostrates 
himself before a lighted lamp; he partakes of no food, except a little grain, and 
boiled pulse and water, boiled with coarse palm sugar and ginger. Next day he 
goes to the place of cremation, picks up such pieces of calcined bones as he finds, 
and places them in a basket, so that he may, some day, throw them in water which 
is considered to be sacred. 

On the eleventh or twelfth day, some grain is sown in two new earthen 
vessels which have been broken, and there is continued weeping around these. 
On the sixteenth day, the young plants which have sprouted are removed, and put 
into water, weeping going on all the while; and after this has been done, the 
relatives bathe and enjoy a festive meal, after which the karma karta 1s seated 
on a white cloth, and is presented with a new cloth and some money by his father- 
in-law and the other relatives who are present. On the seventeenth day takes 
place the punyagavachanam or purification, at which the Brahman priest presides, 
and the karma karta takes an oil bath. 

Corpses of unmarried persons are buried, while those of all who are married 
are cremated. Where there is no son, the husband performs the obsequies of his 
wife. These can never be performed by women. 
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Miscellaneous eustoms.—All tribes of the Maravars will eat together, but they 
will not intermarry. 

A widow may marry her deceased husband's elder brother, but not a younger 
brother. If she does not like him, she may marry someone else. Marriage may 
be dissolved by either party. The parties may take other partners in marriage. 

Property devolves through the males. Daughters cannot inherit. Brothers 
are responsible for the expenses of their legitimate sisters' weddings, but they 
cannot give them any share in the family property. 

The wood of the pipal tree (Ficus religiosa) is never used for purposes of 
cremation. 

The lobes of the ears of male children are generally bored between the third 
and fifth year. The helix of the left ear is always bored afterwards—in about the 
sixth year. Copper wire is used for the boring ceremony. 

Children are generally shaved when about a year old, and this must be done 
before the ears are bored, but the shaving of girls is sometimes deferred until the 
fifth year. 

When a girls ear lobes have been bored, cotton is stuffed into the holes, 
afterwards a piece of rolled up cloth, and then leaden weights. The ear lobes 
become very elongated, being stretched out by heavy ear rings. 

There are no special days on which shaving must, or must not, be done, but 
there is some preference for shaving on Mondays and Wednesdays. 

Formerly the hair was grown all over the head, and worn long, and the 
armpits, chin, and cheeks alone were shaved, but nowadays every one shaves or 
cuts his hair just as it pleases him. 

Names of family deities as named by individuals :— 

Kali. 

Sudalair Madan. 

Patchi Amman. 

Subramanya of Tiruchendur. 
Vannamalai Perumal of Nanguneri. 


Many changes in the customs which regulate the life of the people have 
taken place of late in Southern India, and it is frequently a very difficult matter to 
reach the truth about the simplest customs, or even about those which have the 
deepest significance. For example, not long ago I was in a village largely 
inhabited by Kondayamottai Maravars, and asked about their custom of 
inheritance of the sept name through the mothers, instead of through fathers as is 
usual, when they laughed, and said they knew of no such custom. This answer 
surprised me, and it was not until much patience had been exercised, and the 
presence of the older men had been secured, that the prevalence of the custom was 
admitted. Then they could not say why they had denied it. 


Von XXXIII. F 
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